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EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE JOURNAL 

Some important changes have taken place in the editorial board 
of the Journal. Professor Arthur Fairbanks, who has been one of 
the managing editors from the beginning, has resigned. Professor 
Fairbanks was recently appointed director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts in Boston, and finds that the pressure of his new responsibilities 
makes it impossible for him to participate actively in the management 
of the publication. All members of the Association will realize how 
deeply the Journal is indebted to Professor Fairbanks, whose energy 
and scholarship have contributed so largely to its success. He is 
succeeded by Professor A. G. Laird, of the University of Wisconsin, 
formerly associate editor. Professor W. J. Battle, of the University 
of Texas, takes Professor Laird's place as associate editor, and Mr. 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., succeeds 
Mr. Abram Brown. 

As a result of the arrangement made last spring between the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South and the Classical 
Association of New England, the latter now co-operates in the work 
of the Journal and is represented by two associate editors : Professor 
Charles D. Adams of Dartmouth College and Mr. Clarence W. 
Gleason, Volkman School, Boston. 

The Journal begins its third year with a circulation of 1,500. 



THE STUDY OF ANCIENT HISTORY 

In the numerous debates that take place on the question of the 
value of classical studies, and in the many articles dealing with the 
same theme that are perennially current, we have noticed that the 
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speakers or writers lay a great deal of emphasis on the importance of 
the knowledge of ancient history which the classical student is sup- 
posed to acquire. Far from insinuating that in this case classical 
men are inclined to profess with their lips without pushing their 
accomplishment further, we are tempted to ask: How much knowl- 
edge of ancient history does the average classical student acquire, 
and when does he acquire it? The only systematic course seems 
to be the one in the high school, and that, by reason of the fact that it 
includes a sketch of other ancient civilizations besides those of Greece 
and Rome, is necessarily brief. In the colleges and universities the 
subject is for the most part shamefully neglected. There are of 
course conspicuous exceptions, but in large numbers of institutions 
the study seems to fall between two stools : the department of history 
is prone to leave it to the classical department, while the members 
of the latter have a vague idea that the historical department will take 
care of it ; and the result is that neither does anything for it except 
in a very perfunctory way. 

To be sure, students acquire some rudimentary historical facts 
from every Latin or Greek author that they read. They get a vague 
idea of the general development of pre-Christian civilization, they 
pick up a few hazy notions about the most prominent historical char- 
acters and epoch-making movements; but information acquired in 
this incidental way is necessarily scattered and imperfect. The 
average student can hardly be expected to make a thorough investi- 
gation of every historical reference which occurs in the text of the 
author he is reading, nor will his instructor, unless it should happen 
that he has specialized in history, be able to give him much informa- 
tion of a comprehensive character, for in all probability the instruc- 
tor's equipment in history has been built up on lines similar to those 
of the students sitting under him. The remedy for the situation is 
obvious. Systematic courses in Greek and Roman history should be 
offered regularly, and if not required should at any rate be strongly 
recommended to all candidates for the bachelor's and the doctor's 
degree who are specializing in the classics; and the experience of 
those institutions which have gone thoroughly into the question is 
that such courses are more effectively given by the classical than by 
the historical department. 



